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It is plain that two at least of these requirements
depend fundamentally on character: you may no
doubt earn a good living without it, but your hold
will be precarious. It is equally clear that the world
is full of good men and good citizens whose minds
have been very imperfectly trained,1 and of others
whose conception of the right use of leisure is narrow
in the extreme. I do not think that it is possible to
exaggerate the importance of character training, and
while I should utterly deny that public schools
neglect the training of the mind, I should admit that
the characters which they normally produce, good
and attractive as they are, tend to be of a somewhat
narrow kind. Schoolmasters naturally specialize on
the qualities which make a boy a useful member of
the society in which both of them live, and tend to
forget the wider interests which alone can prevent an
attractive kitten from growing into a harmless but
unnecessary cat.

Even this criticism I should qualify in two direc-
tions. In the first place the qualities which make
a boy useful in the life of a school are in themselves
invaluable in after life: and secondly far more
attempts are made to-day than ever before to en-
courage boys to develop such tastes as they have,
and to take an intelligent interest in the lives of
other people.

11 once at a school prizegiving ventured to say that there
were too many stupid people about: I received a post card next
day quoting this mild platitude and adding, " Yes, and you are
undoubtedly one of them yourself/*